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Editorial of the Month 


Kx 
Fundamentals of Americanism 


In the midst of so many discussions and definitions of Ameri- 
canism and democracy, it is good for us to recall that the authentic, 
realistic, and basic Americanism was grounded in two fundamental 
elements. The first, of course, was the American dream, in which 
the founding fathers sought to pull away from Europe and create 
what William Allen White called “something beautiful on this 
earth,” namely, the opportunity of every individual to achieve in 
a democracy where individual worth and growth were fundamental. 

The second fundamental Americanism was equally as real, 
namely, that this America of ours is a living physical continent, 
different from Europe, rich in natural resources. Because of this 
great natural wealth, it did become a new world different from 
Europe and capable of translating its natural wealth into human 
welfare. 

It is good for us at this time to recall that no matter how great 
the task and how noble the purpose and how difficult the achieve- 
ment which the forefathers had in founding a new world of de- 
mocracy, our present task of conserving and continuing this 
democracy is even more important and more difficult. Thus, the 
world situation with all of its tragedies presents us a net challenge 
for a re-examination of our situation and rededication of our 
purposes. 

So, again, no matter how difficult and important was the task 
of the founding fathers to master the physical frontiers of America 
and make of the continent a rich nation, dedicated to the wise 
human use of its resources, the present task of conserving, develop- 
ing, and using wisely our resources again looms equally important 
and perhaps more difficult. 

So here we have in these twin tenets of Americanism the chal- 
lenge for balance and equilibrium between our human wealth and 
our natural wealth, inseparable partners in the development of a 
great nation. 

There is a third factor added to the new America which the 
new generation must attack, and this offers still more challenge, 
high purpose, and responsibility. In the earlier days America in 
its enthusiasm and determination to achieve success has at times 
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been ruthless in the exploitation of both human and natural re- 
sources. The new America, therefore, needs to get a sense of a 
certain sort of humility and repentance, and its high purpose and 
motives must comprehend this third factor of undoing some of the 
things with reference to waste and resources and race, which have 
been the natural result of an overenthusiastic nation. 

In North Carolina and the South, from the viewpoint of the 
schools and those who support the schools, there are three immedi- 
ate tasks which, if accomplished, together with the other planning 
and rapid progress that is being made, would justify the enthusi- 
astic statement of many Southerners that the South is the Nation’s 
opportunity number one in this new challenge. First is the prob- 
lem of educating the new generation of the South to sense the 
meaning of natural wealth and its relation to the living realities 
of the people and their welfare; this includes a sensing of the value 
of work and high standards of achievement. Second is the problem 
of widening the range of occupational opportunity, through new 
developments, to the end that the superabundance of Southern 
youth may have a chance to work, and thus to develop and use our 
resources. The third task is, then, actually to train and equip these 
youth so that they may function adequately and in competition 
with workers everywhere. 

Howarp W. Opum. 





College Success of Progressive-School Graduates 


A study has been made of the college success of the graduates 
of the schools which diverge most from the traditional pattern, 
that is, schools that might be called the most progressive as con- 
trasted with the more conservative schools. It turned out that the 
students from the less conventional schools were distinctly ahead 
of those from the more conservative schools. 

The results of this study seem to indicate that the pattern of 
preparatory school program which concentrates on a fixed set of 
entrance examinations is not the only satisfactory means of fitting 
a boy or girl to make the most out of the college experience. 

Apparently the stimulus and initiative that the less conven- 
tional approach to preparatory school education affords sends on 
to college students as well, if not better prepared, for college than 
comparable students who have been under the more traditional 
type of preparation. 

—Dean Hersert E. Hawkes of Columbia University, 
in the New York Times. 





Educational News and Events 
Kx 
Educational Exchanges between the United 
States and Nine American Republics 


The State Department announces that under the terms of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions the United States has now arranged exchanges of students and 
professors with nine of the American republics. Ten graduate stu- 
dents from the other American republics have been selected for 
study in the United States and four additional students will soon 
be chosen. Eight graduate students and three professors from the 
United States have been invited to study and teach in other Amer- 
ican countries. These arrangements have been made between the 
United States and the Governments of Chile, Costa Rica, the Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay and Venezuela. In addition the United States has been in- 
formed that the Governments of Brazil and Peru will undertake 
similar arrangements in the near future. Plans for these exchanges 
have been worked out jointly by the Department of State and the 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. 





High-School Experimentation at Ohio State 


This year the University School at Ohio State University is ex- 
perimenting with three types of organization, all designed to con- 
tribute to the basic reorganization of secondary education: first, the 
co-ordinated teacher technique, in which one teacher has charge of 
the class but draws upon specialists in the various fields in terms of 
the problems taken for study; second, the unified studies technique, 
in which teachers representing three fields—social science, English, 
and science—work intensively with a given group of children, plan 
units together, and draw upon other areas of the school for assist- 
ance when needed; and third, the “over-arching purpose tech- 
nique,” in which teachers of the various fields decide upon the 
basic objectives which they are striving to achieve and, through 
frequent conferences and discussion, seek to arrive at common un- 
derstandings which they may emphasize in their differing subject- 
matter areas. 





Terminal Courses in Junior Colleges 


A nation-wide series of twenty conferences began at Boston on 
September 28th and will conclude in New York November 4th. 
Supplementing four similar conferences held last spring, these are 
intended to reach most of the 600 junior colleges in the United 
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States. Need for terminal education at the junior college level is 
the special theme of the conferences. Plans for increasing the num- 
ber of terminal courses are being studied by the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education, through a grant from the 
General Education Board. 





For the Education of College Teachers 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is extending its activities to include the pre- and 
in-service preparation of college teachers. Director Karl W. Bige- 
low has selected Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the College of the City 
of New York to direct the undertaking. 





Congressional hearings were recently held on a bill introduced 
by Congressman Jerry Voorhis to provide for setting up a Youth 
Reference Service in the Library of Congress. . .. First draft of a 
handbook on community resources has been put out by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education; it is called The Teacher, the 
School, and the Community, and is the work of Stephen E. Epler, 
professor of education and psychology at Limestone College, South 
Carolina. .. . 

Sterling Fisher, CBS director of education, reports that twelve 
States have adopted “Columbia’s School of the Air” as part of the 
public school program, the latest being Ohio. . . . Another CBS 
announcement states that the “Invitation to Learning” program 
inaugurated last spring will this year cover “twenty-six of the 
world’s greatest books,” the November selections being Montaigne’s 
Essays, Pascal’s Pensées, Rousseau’s Confessions, and John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography. . . . 

Air Youth of America, formed in January, 1940, to act as “a 
clearing-house for the air-minded youth of America,” has placed its 
magazine, Air Youth Horizons, on a paid subscription basis with 
more than a thousand groups and individuals. ... Pictorial Events, 
a New York organization, has recently produced a film strip on the 
subject “Our Government,” to be distributed to public and private 
schools; it includes 54 pictures. ... More than 1200 schools took 
advantage of specialized tours provided by the Department of 
Public Education of the New York World’s Fair of 1940... . 

Curriculum Development in City School Systems is the subject 
of a study by Douglas E. Lawson recently published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; it describes significant changes which have 
taken place in the curricula of representative large city school sys- 
tems of the United States during the period comprising approxi- 
mately the past hundred years. 
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Paths to Maturity: A Study of the Youth 
of a Southern State’ 
KR 


VER SINCE Cain and Abel were born and a two-generation 
[ena appeared on the earth youth has been a perennial 
problem to the older generation. Down through the ages has come 
the cry, ‘Youth is a problem. The younger generation is headed 
for trouble.’ In the United States we have heard much about this 
universal and timeless cry, ‘the American Youth Problem.’ All 
statements are in agreement upon one point: Youth in America is 
faced by many problems, so many indeed that we may speak of 
‘puzzled youth’ when talking about our younger generation.” 

Thus begins Paths to Maturity, a report of the findings of the 
North Carolina Youth Survey, conducted by seven state and federal 
youth-serving agencies organized as the Cooperative Personnel 
Study. It is the first comprehensive survey undertaken in the states 
comprising the Southern Regions of the United States “to inven- 
tory the interests, capacities, opportunities, and needs of North 
Carolina youth and provide data for guidance, education, and 
placement.” 

Since the state of North Carolina can be split into four divisions 
representing a comparatively homogeneous grouping of resources, 
a sampling procedure was followed. One or more counties from 
each of the four geographical areas of the state were chosen as 
representative of the area in its entirety. Results were combined 
and a picture of the young people of the entire state secured. Forty- 
five thousand boys and girls, ranging in age from six through 
twenty-five years, both white and Negro, were studied through in- 
dividual and community questionnaires and through interviews. 
The study makes no claim to absolute accuracy; on the contrary it 
is suggested that the report “be studied in the light of the expressed 
and implied limitations of the sampling procedure such as was 
followed.” 


Youtu AT HoME 


Attention is focused upon seven major problems, the existence 
of which the study reveals in no uncertain terms. The first of these 
deals with “Youth at Home.” Significant and revealing are these 
facts: 


“One in ten of the homes in which high-school and out-of- 
school youths live and one in four in which the Negro youths live 
do not contain a single one of the following conveniences: electric 
lights, running water inside the house, indoor bath room and 


1 Paths to Maturity carries the name of Gordon W. Lovejoy on the title-page as 
author. The foreword to the report was written by Francis F. Bradshaw, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chairman of the Cooperative Personnel Study. The summary 
here given was prepared by Miss Antoinette Beasley. 
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toilet, furnace heat, a refrigerator, an electric iron, a radio, a tele- 
phone, and a gas or electric stove.” 

“Nearly one in five of the white youths and over one in two 
of the Negro youths live in families where the annual income is 
under $500 a year. When the income is increased to $1000 a 
year more than one half of the white families and nine tenths of 
the Negro families are included. Only 5.1 percent of the white 
families and o.2 percent of the Negro families are estimated as 
having annual incomes in excess of $2,500 a year.” The report 
states that “while these figures are not conclusive proof of any sit- 
uation, they certainly point an accusing finger toward the stunting 
economic handicaps facing nearly a majority of our white families 
and nearly all of our Negro families.” 

Other information about the families of these youths is ex- 
tremely interesting—for instance, the fact that “only three fourths 
of the white youths are products of homes in which the parents 
are alive and living together, and less than half the Negro youths 
are from similarly constituted homes. What this might mean in the 
way of emotional maladjustment only those in close contact with 
young people can fully appreciate.” It is shown later in the report 
that youths coming from such homes are more addicted to “‘occa- 
sional outburst of anger” and “frequent bursts of anger” than 
those coming from unbroken homes. 

“Quite possibly some of the inability of the family and the 
home to deal with the problems arising from the socialization of 
today’s children may be explained by the relatively low educational 
achievement of the parents. Here we may have a clue to the seem- 
ing unwillingness with which the home is yielding more and more 
of its functions to other institutions.” This conclusion is perhaps 
justified in the light of the unflattering terms in which the study 
paints the educational achievements of the parents. “One in four 
of the white fathers did not complete grammar school, not quite 
one in six finished even a part of high school; only one in four 
was graduated from high school, and a bare one in seven either 
attended or was graduated from college.” Figures concerning the 
white mothers indicate a somewhat brighter condition. But, as 
might be expected, the information regarding the education of 
Negro parents is even more discouraging. 

The study appropriately suggests that although we should be 
even more concerned about the educational achievements of the 
youths who will be the heads of new families, facts seem to show 
that we are doing little better for them than the school systems of 
the past did for their parents. 


YOUTH AT SCHOOL 


The majority of youths studied drop out of school long before 
they reach the high-school grades. Not quite one in seven of the 
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white youths and barely one in over twenty-five of the Negro youths 
whom the survey studied were in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Retardation is a problem we must face, for an examination of 
the figures reveals that one fifth to two thirds of our youths are 
retarded at one or another grade. In no single instance are more 
than slightly over three fourths of our young people at their ex- 
pected age-grade level. (Rightly the study leaves it to the psy- 
chologists to determine whether or not the effect of this retardation 
on the pupil is pernicious.) At the other side of the picture is a 
sufficiently large number of pupils accelerated beyond their grade- 
age level to make the author wonder about “what is being done 
to meet their needs.” 

In view of the debate in American educational circles as to 
whether or not home work is justifiable this statement is enlighten- 
_ing: “We may conclude that the schools which the survey studied 
lean toward the position that home study is either not justifiable 
or else is unnecessary. Certainly the figures show that there is little 
danger of our high-school youths ruining their health because of 
studying outside the classroom.” One seventeen-year-old twelfth- 
grade boy says, “. . . Modern high school is too easy. A person may 
pass without much effort—if any. This has tended to make me 
slightly lazy.” Undoubtedly, there are serious challenges for school 
people in these facts. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

If the study has done nothing else it has at least revealed the 
immediate and imperative need for vocational guidance and train- 
ing of our youths. 

“One third of our white high-school youths and one fourth of 
the Negro high-school youths do not know what they will do when 
they leave school. Those who do have definite plans for the future 
expect to attend college. 

“One in ten of the white youths and one in fifteen of the Ne- 
groes plan on going to work without additional training’—which, 
as the study says “is not a laudable reflection on how well the 
schools have prepared them for earning a livelihood. Nevertheless 
for several years past training for vocational efficiency has been one 
of the cardinal aims of education.” 

If each youth who expressed the desire for a particular occupa- 
tion were able to enter that field, the state of North Carolina ten 
years from now would have nearly one half its wage earners engaged 
in a learned profession and would be faced with the problem of 
importing farm laborers, other laborers, and servants. For the great 
majority of the youths hoped to abandon the occupational level of 
their fathers and to step into a professional career. ““We must,” says 
the report, “make clearly known to youth the impossibility of any 
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society absorbing nearly one half of its young people in a few 
already overcrowded occupations.” 

The role which the school played in helping students select a 
life work is not a conspicuous one, for on an average barely one in 
ten report receiving assistance from their teachers in the selection 
of a life work. From seven to nine out of each ten of our youths 
received no vocational training while still in school. Yet in excess 
of three fourths of them desired some form of vocational training. 
“College preparatory courses we have given them in abundance in 
years past; now we cannot escape the fact that they are asking for 
definite vocational training.” 


Youtu At CHURCH 

The Children’s Charter urges: “For every child spiritual and 
moral training to help him stand firm under the pressure of life.” 

But the North Carolina Study points out that: “Approximately 
one third of our high-school youths are not members of any church. 
Only one in three of the white high-school youths and one out of 
ten of the Negroes go to church because they desire religious in- 
struction.” Many of the youths made pointed suggestions whereby 
the churches can become of greater value to the young people of 
the community. Many of them expressed a desire for help on their 
personal problems; others suggested that the church “attempt to 
remedy what they condemn instead of merely criticising.” A desire 
to participate in the church services was evident from the many 
requests for Junior Choirs, permission to take part as ushers and 


in youth organizations. In this section the study quotes at length 
from the youths and concludes that the suggestions offered are both 
sincere and cogent. 


YouTu AT Work 

“The contemporary trend is toward a decreasing number of 
hours of work each week, but there is little information in the 
report to indicate that the benefits of this trend are being enjoyed 
by any considerable number of the out-of-school youths whom the 
survey contacted. More than one half state that they worked forty- 
five hours a week at their first activity after leaving school.” 

“It is a universally held belief that youths as soon as they reach 
the point of leaving school should be given the opportunity of 
becoming self-supporting.” Yet the survey reveals that of the out- 
of-school youths one fourth of the male whites, one fifth of the male 
Negroes, more than one half of the female whites, and almost one 
half of the female negroes were completely supported by others. 
(It must be remembered that out-of-school youths include the age 
brackets thirteen through twenty-five.) 

“About one fourth to one third of the white out-of-school youths 
report annual incomes of under $500; while from one half to two 
thirds of the Negro youths fall within this income bracket.” 
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“The types of jobs the youths enter—semi-skilled workers, clerks, 
farm laborers, etc.—are not surprising when one recalls the almost 
complete lack of vocational training. They simply are not fitted 
for any type of work requiring specific skills.” “Less than 0.5 per- 
cent of the youths secured employment in the ‘white collar’ activi- 
ties for which a general academic course in school prepares a 
youth.” 


“For every gi male white high-school youths who said they 
wanted to be professional persons, one secured professional work as 
a full-time job.” 

“For every 16 female white high-school youths who said they 
wanted to be professional persons, one out-of-school youth secured 
professional work as a full-time job.” 


YouTH AT PLAy 

Leisure-time activities in the world today are matters of para- 
mount importance. Playing outdoor sports, social activities, going 
to the movies, or listening to the radio—these are the principal 
ways the male high-school youths spend most of their leisure time. 
The girls follow somewhat the same pattern with the addition of 
reading or writing letters and improving their personal appearance. 
Pitifully small numbers devote any time to music, art, or dancing 
lessons. Relatively few, if any, belong to organizations of any sort. 
Building model airplanes, radios, collecting, music, photography 
were the favorite hobbies for male white youths. The girls place 
cooking or sewing first. 

“With one of the seven fundamental aims of modern American 
education being the development of worth-while leisure-time ac- 
tivities, it is significant to note that barely one out of five of the 
white youths, and one in four of the Negroes who report having a 
hobby say that the school was the agency that developed an interest 
in that hobby.” 

“Male youths reveal a strong increase in newspaper reading as 
age increases,” which “arouses speculation concerning the effect of 
‘yellow journalism’ as a conditioning influence upon the thinking 
and action patterns of our older youths. If youths have been taught 
to evaluate what they read there is no cause for alarm, but our 
suspicion is that they have not been taught.” 

“It should not escape mention that many more Negro than 
white youths express an interest in poetry and science.” 

“If we only had some place to play or something to do”—this 
cry was reiterated by the boys and girls. They sensed the fact that 
a marked increase in the recreational facilities of their community 
would help solve their problems. 


YOUTH AND HEALTH 
The problem of healthful living—the securing and the main- 
taining of such a condition—is of sufficient importance that many 
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youths consider some phase of it their most pressing problem, or 
else the most pressing problem of other youths of their communi- 
‘ties. Although the survey shows that a considerable number of 
them are not receiving sufficient medical care, the picture in this 
case is not altogether a gloomy one. “Enough of them report re- 
ceiving various types of medical care within the past year to give 
an encouraging indication that an active health program is already 
under way in North Carolina.” One chart shows that an over- 
whelming majority of both in-school and out-of-school youths con- 
sider themselves extremely healthy. That almost half of them were 
not sick in any way at all during the past year is especially en- 
couraging. 

As was to be expected in North Carolina, the survey showed 
that the youths came from rather large families, and the author 
rightly concludes that this large youth population is “an ample 
reservoir of human resources upon which the state can draw in 
years to come. But their presence also means that much must be 
done in order to conserve and to promote their welfare.” 


YouTH ADJUSTING TO SELF AND OTHERS 

In the discussion regarding the making of satisfactory emotional 
adjustments to self and others, it is evident that there is great need 
for personal guidance and understanding. 

That these high-school and out-of-school youths frequently labor 
under the stress of personal problems just as intense as those which 
disturb adults—as a matter of fact they are probably more disturbed 
than are the adults because they lack the maturity of adulthood 
and the realization that even the blackest of problems have a way 
of solving themselves—is clearly shown in their frank comments. 
Many are evidently puzzled by their contacts with older persons, 
with their parents particularly. “It is somewhat surprising to those 
who believe all youths are trying to break away from parental 
apron strings to learn that many modern youths actually ask for 
more parental supervision.” Others expressed discontent with par- 
ents’ strictness, intra-family disputes, lack of understanding from 
other persons, personal weaknesses—all were problems about which 
they were concerned. 

Most of them admitted, however, that moral questions have 
been their most pressing personal problems. Boy and girl relation- 
ships and sex knowledge were of primary concern here. An attempt 
was made to discover to whom the youths turn for help when they 
are worried. It is apparent that parents are still the ones to whom 
the majority look for help. Only negligible percentages of youths 
turn to teachers, scoutmasters, or ministers. 


FuTuRE OF YOUTH 
In the last chapter, the author re-emphasizes the hope expressed 
in the dedicatory passage; namely—“that some of the conditions 
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which you have pointed out to us with such disarming bluntness 
can be remedied and that in future years you may say and we can 
agree with you that this Study has been more than a casual exercise 
in academic research, that it has actually been of benefit to the 
youths of North Carolina.” 


Toward this end the author suggests seven studies that possibly 
should be made: (1) We need to know definitely why we have such 
social wastage as is represented by retardation. We cannot plan our 
attack upon the problem until we know the specific causes for 
failure. (2) We might well make further investigations concerning 
the need for regulatory legislation designed to protect the youths— 
especially the Negro—against that form of exploitation represented 
by excessive hours of work. (3) We need more data about the 
types of jobs available for youths and the nature of the training 
they need for the available jobs. (4) We need to gather additional 
facts about available recreational facilities and organization, and 
upon the basis of this information project our ameliorative meas- 
ures. (5) Since the figures indicate the relatively small part the 
schools have played in the development of hobbies, it would ap- 
pear that here is a field in need of further investigation and further 
remedial measures. (6) We need to determine to what extent 
youths are being taught to evaluate what they read. (7) We need 
to determine what recreational facilities should be provided and 
then to provide them. Through such a program the author feels 
that it may be possible to conserve and promote the welfare of 
North Carolina youths. 
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“Aim IN SOME OTHER DIRECTION” 


Drawing by John Groth for the newspaper PM, Inc., N. Y. Reprinted by special 
permission of the copyright owners. 





Some Unsolved Problems in Secondary 
Education 


G. W. ROSENLOF 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


KX 


ROM West Virginia to Montana and New Mexico, from Okla- 
| Sven to Minnesota and North Dakota, lies a territory of 
twenty states constituting a major portion of the United States, 
territorially speaking, and within which the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools functions. In this large 
area there are now more than 2850 secondary schools that have 
been recognized and approved by the Association. In these schools 
there are approximately one million seven hundred thousand pu- 
pils presided over and taught by some 65,000 teachers, administra- 
tors and supervisors. Each year there graduate from these schools 
more than 300,000 seniors. Assuming the per pupil cost to be $100 
per year, the states within the Association are spending from one 
hundred fifty to two hundred million dollars annually for second- 
ary education. In these member schools each day, if these figures 
are correct, these twenty states are spending close to $900,000. And 
these are the figures for only one regional area. What would they 
be if we could marshal them for each of the others?? 

Figures such as these are indeed the substantiating evidences of 
an oft repeated statement that the business of education is our big- 
gest business whether we are thinking in terms of public or private 
venture. These statistics should also serve another purpose. They 
ought to indicate not only the immensity of the task of secondary 
education but also to make us conscious of the importance which 
attaches to the job and of the necessity of so investing money and 
ourselves as to provide an adequate educational program in answer 
to the charges of “mounting wastes in secondary education.” 


“Not ALL WRonG” 


At the outset, I would insist that not all is wrong in secondary 
education. I would insist that the program of secondary education 
in America has been wholesome, salient, and constructive. It has 
contributed to the development of successful leadership in all 
walks of life; it has been a positive factor in the ever increasing 
contributions of science to modern living; it has been an effective 
co-agent with other educational agencies in producing standards 
of living higher than are to be found in most, if not all, other 
countries in the world. The opportunities of a universal secondary 
school program which now reaches almost three fourths of our ado- 
lescent youth, of the ages of 14 to 18 years, cannot be ignored as 
a contributing factor to present-day living. Moreover, secondary 


1 Latest national figures are available in U 8S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1940, No. 2. 
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education is becoming more effective. It is becoming more democ- 
ratized, and is making an appeal that reflects itself in increased 
numbers of students in attendance who are being educated through 
the agencies of enriched curricula, better trained teachers, improved 
equipment and other educational facilities. 

But are there not some significant problem areas into which we 
must go? Have we not some “weakened first-line defenses” which 
must be strengthened? An adequate solution of this will constitute 
a real contribution to advancement in secondary education. 


ARTICULATION 


First, there is the whole problem of “articulation” of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. The problem of articulation was 
recognized in the North Central Association at its very inception. 
-In 1895, this voluntary organization agreed that the very first ob- 
jective would be that of establishing closer relationships between 
colleges and secondary schools. From then until now this same ma- 
jor problem has confronted us. It can be truthfully said that these 
relationships have not been effectually recognized nor properly 
implemented. We still have “systems” of education and not a sys- 
tem of education. There is still too much bickering about “college 
entrance requirements.” Certainly there is no task more important 
or far reaching than that of causing leaders in these two areas of 
college and secondary school to co-ordinate their responsibilities in 
the interests of a more effective and efficient citizenship of men and 
women who are trained in mind, body and spirit to attack the 
major problems of the age in which we are living. There can be 
no antagonisms. We must increasingly seek to understand and ap- 
preciate the problems and difficulties of each other. 


To this end, what to many has been an overemphasis upon ac- 
crediting procedures must give way to an emphasis upon matters of 
what should constitute an acceptable and altogether desirable edu- 
cational program and the means whereby that program may be 
attained. 


The secondary school no less than the institution of higher 
learning is seeking to discover what it is that its students need most 
of all in order to achieve that which is most essential to success and 
happiness, individually and collectively. Each is desirous of discov- 
ering the needs of society and the means whereby these may be 
quickly and definitely satisfied. More and more evidence is accumu- 
lating to support the contention that institutions of higher learning 
are not so much determined to control or dictate to the secondary 
schools what they shall offer for “college entrance” as they are to 
co-operate sympathetically with the secondary schools in unifying 
and integrating the programs and activities of each so as to insure 
a wholesome continuity in all of the endeavors of the students for 
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which the schools exist. This is as it should be. On the other hand, 
secondary-school leaders are everywhere being challenged by the fact 
that preparation for college is only one of the many responsibilities 
with which the secondary school must concern itself. A new philos- 
ophy is being projected and accepted, viz., “preparation for life.” 
And, strangely enough, these selfsame leaders are discovering and 
revealing to our college people that this preparation is, after all, the 
best preparation possible for every one of their students whether 
they go to college or enter upon life’s responsibilities. This common 
responsibility and its assumption requires a unified program, the 
achievement and perfection of which must be sympathetically un- 
derstood and worked out in a unison of purpose and endeavor. 


Qualitative versus Quantitative Standards 

Second, there is the problem of “evaluation.” This problem, 
though one which has been the concern chiefly of accrediting 
agencies, is now becoming one of the “schools accredited.” This is 
not to be wondered at. The problem of what constitutes a good 
secondary school and the standards by which it shall be evaluated 
have been fundamentally significant during very recent years. 
There is a pressing need for discovering better means of evaluating 
the program of secondary education and of enlisting school lead- 
ers in a more effective procedure for motivating and stimulating 
educational improvement. We are being repeatedly told that our 
“standards of accreditment” were wooden, archaic, inflexible, and 
deadening. They represented measures of quantity rather than 
“quality.” Admitting that accrediting agencies have been making 
a major contribution to educational improvement, these very critics 
point out how ineffective have been many of their activities. They 
remind us that accreditment procedures and the “standards” of 
accreditment have been deterrents to progress. Vitality has been 
lacking. Undesirable uniformity has resulted. Scholastic and aca- 
demic requirements have been too dominant. The procedures 
have been too autocratic. They have ignored the more democratic 
way of getting things done. They have ignored the challenges of 
increased and attendantly diversified secondary-school populations. 
There has been an absence of intelligence in the administering of 
these standards. These “administrators” have been entirely too 
unconscious of the changing demands of a very dynamic age. They 
have been unable to vitalize their instrumentation of standards to 
accord with a changing philosophy of life and education. In brief, 
these standards as they have heretofore existed, we are told, have 
altogether too much retarded progress, prevented experimentation, 
denied desirable changes, and held in check the efforts of local 
school leaders and teachers to effect a dynamic on-going program 
of fruitful educational development. So have the “Jeremiahs” of 
education spoken. 
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I grant the problem. It does confront us and a solution is 
demanded. I cannot, however, leave this point without saying 
that these ill-suited standards have had a wholesome influence. 
Had it not been for these “standards,” however much we may 
have criticized them during recent years, our schools would have 
been infinitely worse off. There is not a single state in the entire 
United States but that was greatly benefited and helped so far as 
the welfare of its schools was concerned by the very standards 
which have been the subject of so much criticism. Accrediting 
agencies, state and regional, have done more to safeguard the best 
interests of secondary education and the educational interests of 
our youth than any other single agency. We will not, I am sure, 
destroy the agencies themselves and create a situation where schools 
will under the pressures of selfish minority interests be occasioned 
undue suffering. Our problem is one of creating new qualitative 
criteria for the approval of schools in place of the old quantitative 
standards. 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Recently there has been much emphasis upon curriculum 
changes. I am fully aware that many will say of this movement, 
as of others preceding it, that it represents a more or less temporary 
thing. Many will hold that these periodic movements of one kind 
and another are after all the evidences of our own inabilities to 
progress in terms of a single, long-time program of educational 
development. During the past quarter of a century we have be- 
come familiar with a long series of “movements.” In my own 
short experience I can recall such expressions as: 

a. Seven Steps in the Teaching Process 
b. Dewey’s Steps in Thinking 

c. The Dalton Plan 

d. The Winnetka System 

e. The Project Method 

f. The Problem Method 

g. Socialized Recitation 

h. Individualized Instruction 

i. The Activities Curriculum 

j. The Child Centered Curriculum 

k. The Core Curriculum 

1. The Social Studies Centered Curriculum 
m. The Progressive Education Movement 
n. The Unit, The Integration Idea, etc. 


And now it is Curriculum Building Movement. Well, it isn’t 
after all as bad as it sounds. Running through this whole gamut 
of developments there is a single golden thread which ties them 
all together. What we really have is a single movement looking 
to the improvement of instruction in the light of an acceptable 
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philosophy of learning and through the media of carefully selected 
learning experiences made up of studies and activities based upon 
the learner’s needs, interests, and aptitudes, all intended to fit the 
child to become an effective, happy and contented member of a 
democratic society. Subject matter content, methods of learning 
and teaching, are after all the basic considerations that have ever 
been in the picture. All other things are subordinated to these or 
are the means and materials for right realization of them. 

It is not denied that curriculum revision is necessary. Under 
our system it has been so easy to become static in the matter of 
our subject matter content. The textbook itself, the domination 
of the secondary school by the college, the institutionalizing of 
our schools, the natural lethargy of school people have all been 
contributing factors. Not least in importance has been our philos- 
ophy of learning. 

Today there is less reason for continuance of these “hold-back 
straps.” Many factors now operate to produce change. These 
include a new psychology of education, the urbanization of popu- 
lations, the reorganization of the secondary school, the democra- 
tization and attendant growing universality of secondary education, 
scientific discovery and inventions, new agencies of education, im- 
proved means of travel and communication, the growing industri- 
alization of all our vocations, social, political and moral or spiritual 
evolution—if not revolution, the complexity of our age. 

On the other hand, there is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
outcomes of education. Whether high-school graduates continue 
on into college, begin earning a livelihood, or join the army of 
the unemployed, what happens to them compels us to give atten- 
tion to the problem of building a better curriculum of educational 
experiences. 


SociAL COMPETENCE OR EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


There are, of course, many other problem areas in the second- 
ary school field. What is the answer to the challenge of a better 
vocational and educational guidance program? What shall we do 
with the library as a supplementing agency of the classroom and 
the teacher? What is its contribution to better teaching and learn- 
ing? How shall we improve our physical education and health 
program? What is the next step in teacher-training? Is in-service 
training the answer? If so, who shall be responsible and what shall 
be its nature? What about reorganization of secondary education? 
What is the program of the junior college? These are just a few. 
Every one of them demands solution. When all is said and done, 
however, the one single responsibility for which you and I are to 
be held accountable is that of co-operating with society and dedi- 
cating ourselves to the task of creating a citizenship imbued with 
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the ideals of the democratic way of life as the only way and a 
citizenship fitted to assume full responsibility for the maintenance, 
improvement and extension of the ideals of democracy. 

The state and society support the educational program for no 
other purpose than that of affording to the state successive genera- 
tions of men and women who are physically fit, mentally alert, 
socially sensitive, morally upright and spiritually sound; men and 
women who have been permitted every opportunity to realize their 
own best selves; men and women who have learned well how to 
live with each other peacefully and magnanimously, who accept 
the philosophy of old that we are “our brother’s keeper”; men and 
women who have learned the lessons of thrift, who respect the 
virtues of dependence upon self, of self-reliance, willingness to 
work out one’s own problems of economic existence; men and 
women willing to assume responsibility for good government and 
safeguard that government from all subversive elements either 
within or without. 

Citizenship in a democracy—that is the ultimate outcome of 
all our endeavors. We have in time past sought to make youth 
conscious of their responsibilities as voters, taxpayers, and law 
observers. These are important and necessary, but they do not 
represent the whole story. 

The problem is a more significant one. In a society such as 
ours there must be freedom without regimentation. There must 
be self-respect and respect for others. Conduct must be honest and 
fair, open and above board. More than that, just “doing our duty 
is not enough.” To quote from the New York Regents’ Survey, 


With the growing complexities of government, with the increas- 
ing dependence of people on one and another for jobs and security 
and comfort, with the new knowledge that has to be taken into 
account in dealing with social problems, the citizen who acts ig- 
norantly or blindly, even with the best intentions, may be almost 
as poor a citizen as the one who makes no attempt to live up to his 
obligations. How realistically and sensibly a citizen does his duty 
is as important in a democratic state as whether he does it at all. 
The social knowledge of the individual and his intelligent aware- 
ness of social problems are factors which cannot be overlooked in 
appraising his citizenship. 


Here is a concept of good citizenship worthy of study. It is 
worthy of acceptance. Such an acceptance creates a. problem of 
teaching responsibility. Times like these demand our acceptance 
of its challenge. To build a socially competent citizen who is at 
the same time permitted the best opportunity for realization of his 
own best self is a challenge the acceptance of which all should 
covet. 





Toward a Genuine Appreciation of 
the Arts 


FREDERIC W. HORNER 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Mo. 
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"| NHE FIELD of education today is anything but a humdrum 
and monotonous sequence of experiences. Schools of all 
levels are giving trial to so many curriculum experiments, altera- 
tions, and innovations, that one finds it difficult to list such devel- 
opments, let alone analyze and criticize them. The more progressive 
schools have created scores of new courses; so many are there that 
it has been humorously remarked that presentation of a new course 
is hardly sufficient excuse, by itself, for writing an article on the 
course. The moderately progressive schools have not been back- 
ward, to be sure, in such curriculum experiments. Many of the 
schools which are retaining some of the traditional elements are 
developing new work, although it is admittedly more difficult to 
find place for such work in an already crowded curriculum. This 
handicap has served to draw especial interest to the curriculum 
expansions of some of these schools which admit to belonging to 
the moderately progressive group. This article concerns itself 
about a new course in a school of this type. 


Tue “Arts BACKGROUNDS” CouRSE 

For the past six years the John Burroughs School has given a 
course in the tenth grade, named the Arts Backgrounds Course. 
It is a course of study designed to stimulate a genuine appreciation 
of the various arts. The school holds the firm belief that painting, 
music, etc., are not simply graceful adjuncts to an individual's ex- 
ternal polish, but are rather a very real part of the whole scheme 
of life. It seemed clear that a grave error would be committed in 
allowing any student to have no direct contact with the arts. Prior 
to the inauguration of this course, to be sure, many students did 
creative work in the various arts, and the arts were a topic of study, 
to some degree, through integration with other subject-matter 
fields. Yet more than this was earnestly desired for all students; the 
present course is the result of such planning. 

The general objective of the course is to develop in students an 
interest in and appreciation for the various arts. Stated in more 
detail, the objectives are: 1) to bring about a genuine interest in 
the arts; 2) to make clear the place of the arts and the value of the 
arts in the community; 3) to set forth the worth of the arts in 
relation to the individual; 4) to awaken latent creative ability; 
5) to train students to exercise intelligent judgment and unbiased 
criticism. 
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The course runs throughout the school year, meeting four times 
per week. The year is divided into five periods; in each of these 
one of the major arts is taken up. In close conjunction with the 
course is the English work in the tenth grade, in which the central 
theme is literature, itself one of the major arts. There is thus a 
splendid opportunity for a genuine and natural integration be- 
tween these two courses. The nature of this connection is well 
illustrated by the following joint activities: 1) the teachers of the 
English and Arts Backgrounds courses have occasional joint meet- 
ings, in which problems common to the courses are discussed; 
2) the arts teachers, and the Arts Backgrounds chairman in par- 
ticular, visit the classes in English; 3) on the outside reading list 
for the English classes is a selection of books, recommended by the 
arts teachers, having to do with the various arts. The English 
teachers suggest that their pupils read at least one book having to 
do with each of the arts, in the course of the year. 


FROM SIMPLE BEGINNINGS 


This treatment of literature and the other great arts has evolved 
slowly from humble beginnings. At the inception of the course, 
six years ago, the arts were studied for one third of the year. The 
second third was allotted to science, the third to social science, 
both approached from the same point of view as that adopted for 
the arts unit. It became clear that this arrangement gave far too 
little time to each of these fields; in consequence a whole year was 
allotted to each, the arts, placed in the tenth grade, starting the 
series. This course was tried on a required basis, later as an elec- 
tive; it is now again a required course. The year’s work carries 
one-half credit. There is no regularly assigned homework; for the 
experience of the teachers has shown, in general, that assigned 
work is not a factor in the success of the course. The outside read- 
ing mentioned above is the only outside work asked for, and even 
this represents a part of the preparation of the English classes. 

The course takes up in the year’s work the fields of Music, 
Drama, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. These arts are not 
studied simultaneously, but consecutively; for the course is built 
on the unit system, in which each of these arts is taken up sep- 
arately.1 Each unit does not have the same length of time; the 
length is determined largely by what amount of time each teacher 
asks for. Also, the order of the units is not of any significance; 
this order is arranged at conferences of the teachers in the preced- 
ing spring of each year. At these meetings the units are assigned 
to that time of the year most suitable to the programs of the in- 
dividual teachers. For example, there happen to be two teachers 
of music appreciation available; the music unit thus is longer than 

1It will be observed that not all art fields are studied under a main head; the dance 


is an example. This and other arts, however, are treated in connection with the main 
topics listed above, and are discussed frequently throughout the year. 
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any of the others, for the work may be divided, and is not over- 
taxing to the program of either one.? Again, if it happens that the 
teacher of the painting unit has a lighter load in her other work 
in the second semester than in the first, it will seem advisable that 
this unit be given well along in the year. 


The unit arrangement for the year 1939-1940 was as follows: 


Unit I[—Music (ve te Be ee 2 
Le SS eee eee eee eee 
Unit IIIl—Architecture ..... . . 5 weeks 
Unit 1V.Painting . ....2. =... Gweeks 
Unit V—Sculpture ...... . . 5 weeks 
Unit VI—Summary Unit trans. 22 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITS 
The use of this unit system does not mean that the various arts 
are set apart and taught in small “boxes,” with no connection one 
with the other. In this course there is a great deal of relationship 
between the units; it is indeed improbable that an able teacher 
will give a course in the appreciation of music, without bringing 
in the other arts, which have much in common with it. The prac- 
tice of normal integration is followed throughout the work. The 
situation is, in short, that the music unit is a study in the apprecia- 
tion of music and its relation with the other arts—the architecture 
unit a study of architecture and its relation, etc. There is frequent 
visiting of classes by the teachers in units other than their own. 
The presence of all the unit teachers together, however, is required 
only in the summary unit at the end of the year, at which time 
these teachers join in the discussion and sometimes help to guide it. 
In an article of this modest length it is impossible to deal thor- 
oughly with the consideration of the content of the various units. 
For each of the units there has been prepared by the teacher an 
outline which is mimeographed and given to the students. These 
outlines are simply brief textbooks; they contain the content ma- 
terial and suggested collateral reading. They are guides to discus- 
sion; to serve as complete texts, each would need to be expanded 
to several times its present size. To illustrate the scope of a unit, 
there is given here the table of contents for the music outline. This 
is the longest text; it runs to thirty-eight pages, typewritten and 
single-spaced. 
I. Introduction 
II. Fundamentals of Music 
III. Musical Form 
IV. The Opera 
V. The Orchestra 
VI. Types of Orchestral Music 
VII. Vocal Music 


2 This past year there were sixty students enrolled; the course, therefore. was run in 
two sections throughout the year. 
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VIII. The Concerto 

1X. Chamber Music 

X. Impressionism in Music 

XI. Modern Tendencies in Music 
XII. American Music 


It is easily seen that elaboration of these topics might well use 
more than the eleven-week period allotted. The time spent on each 
of these headings may vary, according to the students’ interest in 
some two or three of these topics, over the others. A guiding 
principle of the course is that there be a minimum of lecturing 
by the teacher, and that emphasis be placed on discussion by the 
students.’ 

Although not much can be done, through lack of time, with 
the technical aspects of the arts, the school’s science department 
is of great assistance in taking up the physics of sound and light 
as they apply to the various fields. Demonstrations are given for 
the Arts Backgrounds students in the physics of sound, the medium 
of music, and in light and the properties of color, so much a matter 
of concern in the work in painting and drama especially. 


ART APPRECIATION 


In conclusion it may be fitting to say a word concerning the 
field of arts appreciation. In the opinion of this writer, the arts in 
the schools have laid too much emphasis on participation, and not 
enough on the matter of appreciation. Our schools abound with 
opportunities for creative work in painting and sculpture, with 
classes in dramatics, with school dramatic productions, with music 
classes and music lessons. But the tendency lies too much this way. 
“Creative” and “manipulative” have long been school watchwords. 
More than one school has graduated students with well-trained 
ability at one of the arts, and hardly fuller acquaintance with the 
other arts than that which he may have had years before. This 
is not a situation which can be characterized as ideal. Naturally, 
it will be admitted that the creative side should be sought after, 
in one art, at least; but there surely should be some attempt at 
enriching the student’s experience in the arts by giving him some 
acquaintance with each of the major art fields. A painter should 
have a deeper appreciation of the art of painting than a layman, 
but it does not follow that the layman will have none; and if the 
layman has studied the field through some well-organized and well- 
directed experience, he will in all probability have a deep and 
thoroughly genuine appreciation. 

*In connection with teaching material, mention should be made of the invaluable 
assistance offered to the course by the Carnegie Collection of Art Reproductions, and by 
the Carnegie Music Set, both given to the school by the Carnegie Corporation. These 


collections are in great demand, not only in the various units, but in all aspects of the 
work throughout the year. 





A California Guidance Program 
LAWSON E. MILLER 
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STABLISHING an effective guidance program in a high school 
E is certainly not as simple as a first thought might imply. 
Many schools have had job-getting agencies that have finally de- 
generated into employment bureaus which seldom had anything to 
offer the curriculum-making staff. 

Eagle Rock High School in Los Angeles, California, has estab- 
lished a very definite vocational guidance program. It is founded 
on basic, fundamental and practical facts. These facts are studied 
for the purpose of attacking modern problems with methods di- 
rectly proportional to the needs of high school people and the 
work-a-day world. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The personnel of the department of vocational guidance con- 
sists of a vocational counselor and a co-ordinator who are responsi- 
ble to the administrator and curriculum staff through a carefully 
selected advisory committee. The committee is a cross section of 
the faculty with a background of diversified experience. 

An employment record of full-time high-school students is kept 
by the vocational counselor. This is compiled from a careful, in- 
formative survey by questionnaire made in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades, covering approximately one thousand students. 
It is to be understood the survey was made of full-time students 
who work on part-time jobs outside of school hours. The results 
are conservative, since many boys and girls not included work only 
at irregular intervals and were unable to estimate their time or 
earnings. Full-time summer jobs were not included. 

The counselor has a perpetual file of reference material that is 
kept current with the trends of business and industry at all times. 
Periodicals, both magazines and pamphlets, are of greater intrinsic 
value than large permanent libraries of bound books because they 
conform more easily to the rapidly changing world about us. 
Counselors may have a most complete and informative collection 
of authoritative material, but if it does not reach the boy and 
girl in the classroom the program is not functioning. 

In Eagle Rock High School the “Basic Course” teacher becomes 
a co-ordinator between the vocational counselor and the student. 
The Basic Course is a centralized point from which all student 
experiences radiate. The student’s programs are unified through 
this course. The instructor remains with the group during a two- 
year cycle and becomes, in a very personal way, an advisor and 
interpreter of the individual children in his class. To the Basic 
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Course teacher come all records, information, and recommenda- 
tions pertaining to or resulting from the student’s experiences and 
contacts with other teachers, courses, and activities. It is in the 
Basic Course that a major portion of the guidance is done. This 
necessitates carefully planned and closely co-ordinated work be- 
tween the vocational counselor and the Basic Course teacher. 

The vocational counselor makes the guidance program most 
effective in several ways. He circulates bibliographies of carefully 
selected reading material to all classrooms. He holds personal con- 
ferences with students, teachers, and parents. It is essential that all 
teachers be well versed in current trends. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CourRsEs 

Of the many duties of the counselor and his committee the 
most important is to contribute to the curriculum offerings. As 
early as the ninth grade, through a preparatory course, “Guidance 
and What It Means,” pupils are assisted in the interpretation of 
guidance and become guidance-conscious. 

The tenth grade brings these people into a course in “Occupa- 
tions” in which they explore vocational possibilities. The spe- 
cialized training is given in the late eleventh and entire twelfth 
years. Pupils planning to enter the commercial field are enrolled 
in courses in business techniques and business economics. In these 
final training courses students receive a well-rounded, comprehen- 
sive experience that prepares them for the job they are to take upon 
graduation. 

Boys entering industry are given practical experiences in shop 
bookkeeping, shop economics, practical physics and chemistry and 
industrial practice. All courses are designed to instill into these 
students as much practical training as possible in close relationship 
to the needs they have for the very near future. 

In each high-school graduating class a percentage of the girls 
soon embark on a marriage career or become domestic employees. 
To supplement courses in sewing, cooking, and home making, a 
twelfth grade course entitled “Home Interest” is given. Here prob- 
lems pertinent to both brides-to-be and domestic workers are dis- 
cussed in detail. It is an extremely popular course. 

An orientation course is available to all students who are work- 
ing toward college or junior college for additional training. 


SOURCES OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
One of the most valuable sources of job information is found 
in our own front yard—the home community. The vocational co- 
ordinator gathers information from this source. Time is set aside 
for him to visit the merchant, druggist, newspaper publisher, filling 
station owner and other businessmen who employ many of the stu- 
dents engaged in part-time work. Here the co-ordinator learns first 
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hand in what way the students are successful, or what is more im- 
portant, their failures on the job. Traits, recommendations and 
general qualifications are carefully recorded on each student's voca- 
tional record card. On this information the counselor can base 
much of his guidance program for that individual. 

Lectures by people in business, the professions and the trades, 
are frequently scheduled. Speakers may be called into classes or 
talk before special groups during evening programs. Community 
business groups frequently sponsor “Vocational Days and Even- 
ings.” This contact naturally gives boys and girls an opportunity 
to secure first-hand information about the occupations in which 
they are interested. 

One of the major objectives of any good vocational guidance 
program is to bring facts rather than personal opinions or preju- 
dices before those vitally concerned. The amount of misinforma- 
tion that deluges young people of our country from hear-say and 
even malicious sources offers every branch of education and guid- 
ance a challenge to promote sound, basic, and individual thinking. 

The co-ordinator not only contacts small business firms, but 
factories and merchants employing three to six thousand workers. 
Here personnel managers inform the co-ordinator in cold, hard 
language just where the schools are successful or failing in training 
high-school students. Some companies will not hire less than two- 
year college people. If a student is aware of this early in high 
school he can plan his program and not be a disappointed grad- 
uate. 

Will large and small firms co-operate with the program? Em- 
phatically yes! It is recognized as good business and a co-ordinator 
with a definite program to offer will be enthusiastically welcomed. 
Recently an executive in a twenty-million-dollar corporation told 
a high-school co-ordinator that a good vocational guidance program 
was the only solution to disastrous labor troubles which cost busi- 
ness and workers millions of dollars annually. 

In summary, the program at Eagle Rock High School is bring- 
ing students and faculty face to face with life situations, study- 
ing them to make the product (the graduating student) more fitted 
to the position he will take in life so that his contribution to his 
community will be sound in principle and harmonious in nature. 





“Negro Youth at the Crossways,” a report by E. Franklin 
Frazier to the American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, was released on September goth. It is the second 
in a series of regional inquiries into Negro personality development 
conducted by the Commission. 
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HE QUESTION no longer is whether library work is to 
be taught, but what shall be taught and who shall teach it. 
The librarian is constantly called upon to be a teacher and the 
teacher is constantly called upon to be a librarian. Frequently, 
and with success, both librarians and teachers are giving this work. 
The greater part of the librarian’s day is given to guidance in 
locating materials. “Where will I find a picture of the tomb of 
the unknown soldier?” ‘Where will I locate Senator Vest’s Eulogy 
on a Dog?” “Where is the Mt. Rushmore Memorial and who is the 
‘sculptor?” “Why must the United States take a census every ten 
years?” 


GUIDANCE—DIRECT AND INDIRECT 


In giving individual instruction the librarian aims to give in- 
direct as well as direct guidance, to give information as to the use 
of books that will greatly enable students to answer questions for 
themselves. By so doing she is unlocking the door of education, 
realizing that interest in the library increases with understanding 
and that knowledge of book tools has social values. 

With the increasing use of the library and its now recognized 


function as a centralizing agency in the school, the librarian feels 
the need for more teaching in the use of books, knowing that the 
student who leaves school ignorant of the advantages of a library is 
handicapped and has missed a vital part of his education. 

What shall be taught depends upon (1) the library knowledge 
students have when entering the school, and this is ascertained by 
giving a diagnostic or pre-test; (2) what enrichment materials stu- 
dents are going to need for class work, and this is learned through 
a study of textbooks, outlines, and talking with principals and 
teachers; (3) what is needed to be an intelligent citizen, and this 
is gained through a study of industries, interests, and social life of 
the community. 

After the “felt needs” are determined, plans should be made to 
offer short library lessons at points where the occasion arises. There 
is generally a psychological moment for every library project, which 
is the time to make book tools vital and fixed in the minds of stu- 
dents. This procedure spreads the instruction over the entire cur- 
riculum, and students come in contact with materials when they are 
needed, study only what is needed, hence information is gained and 
retained more readily, and by frequent reference to library tools, 
new uses are discovered. 
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Some library lessons should be given in the library where the 
actual handling of materials makes them more real. Generally dur- 
ing the first weeks of school the librarian gives group instruction 
to all new students, consisting of one or several periods, depending 
upon the need. At this time classification, Readers’ Guide, and the 
card catalog should be either reviewed or taught in detail, and a 
general introduction given to the library, including the location of 
various books, information file, picture file, the card catalog, maga- 
zines, and regulations stated concerning library hours, reserve 
books, over-night loans, borrowing books, and checking attendance. 
This work can best be presented through a combination of methods 
—lecture, textbook, contract. 

One or two lessons given by the librarian on the Readers’ Guide 
and the card catalog are not sufficient. Follow-up work should be 
planned and students given opportunities to make practical use of 
their newly acquired knowledge. In planning follow-up work li- 
brarians should prepare work-sheets for various library tools, and 
supply each teacher with sufficient copies for her classes. To review 
classification one work-sheet should contain Dewey numbers, the 
main divisions, and a few subdivisions. Sheets for each department 
should have some of the numbers underscored under which books 
for assigned work in that department will be classified. The social 
science teacher may need numbers marked for, possibly, government 
manuals, statistics; the teacher of music, numbers for lives of musi- 
cians, composers; the teacher of science, numbers for trees, flowers, 
birds. 

Work-sheets should also be prepared on the information file, 
the card catalog, Readers’ Guide, encyclopedias, yearbooks, dic- 
tionaries, almanacs, and parts of a book. 

When research work is assigned, through work-sheets the teacher 
can instruct how to use the various library tools which will be pos- 
sible sources for information, then take the students to the library 
for laboratory work. The social science department may use work- 
sheets dealing with encyclopedias, yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, 
The English department may use work-sheets dealing with the dic- 
tionary and parts of a book. 

Reference materials gain significance when there are vital uses 
for them. Library lessons are of more value when they become a 
part of practically every subject in the curriculum, and are scat- 
tered throughout the term, rather than when given as one unit 
with a mass of information soon to be forgotten. 

More and more teacher-librarian co-operation is solving the li- 
brary instruction problem. Librarians are giving individual and 
group instruction and teachers are giving integrated instruction 
with the use of work-sheets prepared by the librarian. 





Accrediting of Secondary Schools 


E. D. GRIZZELL 
University of Pennsylvania 


KR 


"Tae RISE of the public high school is mainly responsible for 
the development of accrediting practices in the United States. 
Before the rapid development of public secondary education, which 
began in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century, each college 
attended to its own affairs and admitted its students by examina- 
tion or by such other means as it chose to employ. Many colleges 
maintained preparatory departments or schools as a means of se- 
lecting likely youths for admission to the freshman class. The in- 
crease in number of candidates and the establishment of new 
schools both public and independent, particularly in the Middle 
West, made the burden of selection by examination increasingly 
difficult. As a result, a number of state universities, beginning with 
Michigan in 1871, developed methods of inspection and accredit- 
ing of secondary schools. “By 1897, forty-two state institutions and 
one hundred fifty other colleges and universities had adopted the 
system of admission by certificate,”! based upon some scheme of 
accrediting of secondary schools. Accrediting of the secondary 
school meant validation of its product for admission to college. 

Many problems arose because of the varying quality of the 
product of the secondary schools, although state departments of 
education had been giving some attention to the inspection and 
standardizing of secondary schools. These problems became acute 
about the turn of the century and led to the organization of re- 
gional associations of colleges and secondary schools for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the agencies concerned with school and college 
relations. This movement, although having originated in the East,? 
received its chief impetus in the Middle West in the development 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
It soon became apparent that any program of accrediting, to be 
successful, required recognition of accepted standards of practice. 
The numerous state agencies and higher institutions varied as to 
their conception of a good school and this raised serious problems 
of admission and transfer of students. Actually, the issue is one of 
great fundamental significance to society. The need for some proc- 
ess of approving or disapproving the rapidly increasing number of 
secondary schools resulted in special emphasis upon acceptable 
standards for the accrediting of secondary schools. 

It is apparent that the process of accrediting as applied to sec- 
ondary schools has served two important purposes: (1) to provide 

1 Co-operative study of Secondary School Standards: Evaluation of Secondary Schools 
—General Report, p. 2. 

2 The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools (1885) and The 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States (1887) were the 
first regional associations to be established. 
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a substitute for the arduous process of individual examination for 
all candidates for admission to college; (2) to standardize practice 
in secondary education as a general protective measure in the se- 
lection of students for admission to college. It should be recog- 
nized, also, that indirectly many benefits have accrued from the 
co-operative relations that the accrediting program made necessary. 
Perhaps this less tangible outcome has greater significance for the 
future and may lead to a better understanding between secondary 
schools and the numerous institutions and agencies into which the 
product of the secondary schools may be inducted. Accrediting 
may well become the first step in a process of mutual co-operation 
among schools and higher institutions—the official act by which 
schools may be selected that are ready and willing to work together 
on common problems in the education of American youth. 


STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The use of the accredited list as a substitute for examinations 
or as a component factor in a flexible college admissions program 
immediately required the formulation of standards for secondary 
schools. The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools formulated the first clearly defined standards in 1902 and 
these were used in preparing the first list of accredited secondary 
schools, published by the association in 1904. An examination of 
these standards reveals the fact that there has been no significant 
departure in emphasis in current standards for secondary schools 
of the four associations maintaining lists of accredited secondary 
schools. The following are the standards as published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the North Central Association in 1902: 


1. That the minimum scholastic attainment of all high-school teachers be 
equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to the North Central Asso- 
ciation, including special training in the subjects they teach, although such 
requirements shall not be construed as retroactive. Your committee believes 
that the efficiency of the average college or university graduate is materially 
enhanced by professional study, observation, and training in practice teaching 
under so-called supervision, and therefore advises that the accredited schools 
be urged to give due preference to teachers possessing such preparations. 

2. Your committee advises that the number of daily periods of classroom 
instruction given by any one teacher shall not exceed five, each to extend over 
a period of forty-five minutes. 

3. That the library and laboratory facilities be adequate to the needs of 
instruction in the subjects taught as outlined in the report of the commission. 

4. That while the foregoing are exceedingly important factors affecting the 
quality of work, the esprit de corps, the efficiency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and study and the general intellectual and ethical tone of 
the school are of paramount importance, and therefore only schools which 
rate well in these particulars, as evidenced by rigid, thorough-going sympa- 
thetic inspection, should be considered eligible to the list.3 


* Grinnell, J. E., “The Rise of the North Central Association.” The North Central 
Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936): 368. 
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The next association to establish standards for secondary schools 
was the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1912. These standards were almost identical with those of the 
North Central Association at the time of their adoption. In 1918 
the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools and 
in 1923 the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools adopted standards similar to those of the other associations. 
During the third of a century since the first standards were pub- 
lished, there has been no major change in their scope and empha- 
sis; there have been numerous changes in details, particularly in 
the direction of greater specificity with the view to ease of admin- 
istration. It is this tendency toward specific, “objective” quantita- 
tive standards that has led to severe criticism of the present practices 
of both regional associations and state departments. As a counter- 
part of this reaction there has been much unfavorable comment 
‘relative to the tendency to “standardize” secondary schools and 
thereby prevent wholesome experimentation. This latter criticism 
is perhaps justified, but no agency is more conscious of the dangers 
in excessive standardization than are the regional associations them- 
selves. As evidence of this attitude, critical analyses of standards 
have been made by individuals interested in the improvement of 
practice.* 

The net result of the dissatisfaction within and without the ac- 
crediting agencies has been a serious effort to improve the statement 
of standards and the procedures for evaluating secondary schools. 
The results of a nation-wide co-operative study have been pub- 
lished in five volumes® and represent the largest single effort to 
clarify the problem of institutional evaluation as a fundamental 
aspect of the provision of secondary education for American 
youth. The four accrediting regional associations and a number 
of state departments have either adopted or are developing plans 
for the adoption of the new program as recommended in the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


The procedures generally employed by the several regional as- 
sociations, with some variation in the Middle States, are almost 
identical. A brief description of the procedures in the North Cen- 
tral Association will serve except that the variations in the Middle 
States will be indicated. The responsibility for the maintenance 
of standards and the annual preparation of a list of accredited sec- 


* Cook, W. A.: “A Comparative Study of Standardizing Agencies,’ The North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, IV (December, 1929): 377-455. Grizzell, E. D.: 
parison of Standards for Secondary Schools of Regional Associations,” 

(April, 1928): 147-149. 

5 Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards: Evaluation of Secondary Schools 
—General Report (1939), 553 pages; Evaluation of Secondary Schools—Supplementary 
Reprints (1939), 320 pages; How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), 163 
pages; Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition), 176 pages; Educational Temperatures (1940 
Edition), 52 pages. 
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ondary schools is delegated to a commission on secondary schools. 
The commission is really the total membership of the several state 
committees and consists of sixty members, three from each state. 
The work of collecting information and recommending approval 
of schools is the responsibility of the state committee. A reviewing 
committee of the entire commission is responsible for approving 
the recommendations of all state committees for inclusion in the 
list submitted to the association for final approval. State commit- 
tees are expected to have annual reports filled out and summarized 
and to visit schools. The chairman of each state committee is gen- 
erally connected with the state department or the state university 
and serves as visitor for the Commission on Secondary Schools 
while performing his regular duties as secondary school inspector 
or visitor. Membership in the Association is determined annually 
on the basis of such evidence as the state committee may be able 
to collect through the medium of the standard blank and such 
additional information as may be secured by routine inspection. 
Because of the large number of member schools a routine of advis- 
ing, warning and dropping of schools is employed. 


Exceptions to the practice in the North Central Association as 
found in the Middle States Association are few but significant. The 
Commission on Secondary Schools is a limited body of educational 
leaders, nine being appointed (three each year for three-year terms) 
representing various types of institutions and agencies and the 
President and Secretary of the Association, members ex-officio. The 
state committees are extra-legal (creatures of the Commission) and 
their functions are entirely advisory. A central office of the Com- 
mission collects all necessary information from the schools and 
submits evidence concerning each school to the appropriate state 
committee and finally to the Commission with state committee 
recommendations. State department representatives having mem- 
bership on the state committees make routine visits to schools in 
their state at the request of the Commission; special visits are made 
by professional experts at the request of the Commission and with 
the approval of the school. Schools are accredited for terms vary- 
ing from one to five years. A short annual report is required of 
all schools in order to secure routine information for the prepara- 
tion of the list of accredited secondary schools. Schools are given 
recommendations and are informed when they are in danger of 
losing membership because of violations of standards. Dropping 
from the list is not automatic to the degree that it appears to 
be in other associations. More leniency is shown with respect to 
violation of specific standards, provided the total situation is 
satisfactory. 


The preparation of the list of accredited secondary schools is 
the chief official function of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
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in each of the four accrediting regional associations. The amount 
of labor involved and the great importance it has assumed may be 
more readily appreciated by an examination of the trends in the 
accrediting of schools since 1904 as revealed in Table I. 


TABLE I. Number of Schools Accredited by Regional Associations® 























Year ending Total |North Central |Southern | Middle States | Northwest 
eae 159 159 — —_ i — 
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1984 - + - + + | 4,739 2,574 1,203 633 329 
ae er 4,922 2,667 1,183 680 392 
MO 6s ts 5.178 2,813 1,206 695 464 








Other agencies that have developed independent programs of 
accrediting are the universities and state departments. The Uni- 
versity of California appears to be the most active among higher 
institutions and is the chief agency for accrediting for college ad- 
mission in the state of California which comprises the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In a somewhat 
similar manner the colleges and universities of New England have, 
through the College Entrance Certificate Board, maintained an 
accredited list in that area. The development of the accredited lists 
of the regional associations has, however, proved to be a greater 
economy for higher institutions inasmuch as the maintenance of 
institutional lists has been too expensive to insure the constant re- 
vision necessary. The approved lists of public schools maintained 
by many state universities are generally not recognized by institu- 
tions in other states and are more like the lists of approved schools 
maintained by state departments. State department lists are based 
upon standards and policies prescribed by local legislation and vary 
greatly with the states. 


PROBLEMS OF ACCREDITING 


Although the rapid rise of the public high school in the early 
decades of the twentieth century was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of.the programs of accrediting, the expansion of objec- 
tives and functions of the secondary school to include terminal 
general and vocational curriculums has tended to some extent to 
invalidate the original purposes of accrediting. The promotion of 
closer relations of secondary schools and higher institutions has 


® Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards: Evaluation of Secondary Schools 
—General Report, page 15. 
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become complicated by the intrusion of these other functions. 
Graduation from an accredited public high school is no longer a 
guarantee of ability to do college work. The efficiency of all sec- 
ondary schools can no longer be measured by standards having 
their origin in the conditions existing at the close of the past cen- 
tury. This situation has become a source of much concern to all 
accrediting agencies. Some of the old standards for teacher-load 
have been constantly violated in recent years by schools of national 
repute; others, such as those concerned with the professional quali- 
fications of teachers, have frequently been ignored by schools of 
unquestioned standing. Success in college, the one measure upon 
which some accrediting agencies relied with sublime confidence, 
has failed to serve as a constantly valid criterion of the good sec- 
ondary school. Appropriate measures or criteria for the identifi- 
cation of the good secondary school were so obviously needed that 
it was generally agreed that something should be done about it. 

A corollary to this major problem involved the recognition of 
the philosophy and objectives of the school in judging its relative 
efficiency. This problem emerged out of the attempt to apply exist- 
ing standards to secondary schools with varying objectives and 
philosophies of education. Moreover, the ease with which a philos- 
ophy and objectives might be drawn from published treatises by 
any enterprising principal and his staff rendered it difficult to de- 
tect tendencies toward rationalization. How to test the appropriate- 
ness and adequacy of avowed philosophy and objectives represents 
in itself a problem of major proportions; and how to apply the 
philosophy and objectives, after validation, to the practices of the 
school as measures of relative efficiency demands new procedures 
of institutional evaluation in place of procedures of routine inspec- 
tion which have long been considered inadequate. 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF ACCREDITING 


Two main approaches have been used in the study of problems 
of accrediting. The first approach has been concerned with the 
study of specific problems in secondary education as they have con- 
cerned the work of regional and other accrediting agencies. The 
chief contributions of this character have been made by the North 
Central and Southern Associations. It will suffice to cite a few ex- 
amples of studies that have been published in recent years. The 
North Central Association has produced during the past fifteen 
years special studies of secondary education of a general survey 
type? and continuing studies in the field of curriculum.’ Other 
studies® have been made by research agencies not officially related 

7 Davis, C. O.: Our Secondary Schools (1925), pp. 79. 

8 Webb, L. W. (Ch): High School Curriculum Reorganization. Ann Arbor: North 
Central Association (1933), pp. vii-395. 

* Monroe, W. S. and Foster, I. O.: The Status of the Social Sciences in the High 


Schools of the North Central Association. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois, College of 
Education (1922), pp. 38 (Bureau of Edveations! Research Bulletin, No. 13). 
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to the Association. Similar special studies'® have been carried on 
by various agencies at the request of the Southern Association. A 
second type of approach to the study of problems may be character- 
ized as the field study in which individual or co-operating schools 
with the advice and supervision of the regional association attack 
problems in the particular schools with the view to improvement 
in practice. The promotion of experimentation in individual 
schools in the North Central and the co-operative study of schools 
and colleges sponsored by the Southern Association are examples 
of this procedure. Although these studies have achieved some suc- 
cess in stimulating improvement in practice, they fail to attack 
the major problems of accrediting—that is, the development of a 
better measuring instrument and of more scientific processes of 
evaluating secondary schools. The problems indicated are of com- 
mon interest to all types of accrediting agencies and are of such 
proportions as to require more resources than any single agency 
might make available. 

Because of the increasing pressure within and without the sev- 
eral regional associations a co-operative study of secondary school 
standards and accrediting procedures was projected by a committee 
of the six regional associations in 1933. This study required an 
expenditure of more than $200,000 and six years to complete. It 
involved a comprehensive survey of more than 2,000 research and 
deliberative studies to assemble the numerous criteria required for 
evaluating a secondary school. These criteria were validated by 
experimental try-out in 200 representative schools located through- 
out the United States. The result of all this effort is an instrument 
for institutional evaluation with national and regional norms for 
all important aspects of a secondary school and recommended pro- 
cedures for the use of this instrument by secondary school staffs and 
qualified committees of both regional and state supervisory and 
accrediting agencies. A major outcome of the study has been the 
shifting of emphasis from perfunctory accrediting and standardiza- 
tion to the systematic stimulation of secondary schools to improve- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the functions of existing accrediting agencies 
have rapidly shifted from the maintenance of minimum standards 
to that of promotion of continuous improvement. Accrediting is 
no longer an end in itself; it is the initial step in the process of 
selecting schools that have common needs and that can profit 
through co-operative effort in the solution of common problems. 

10 Campbell, D. S.: Beginning Teachers in the Accredited Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Nashville: Division 
of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College, 1931, pp. 34. Wilcox, Rothwell: 
Private Secondary Education in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Southern States. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1932, pp. 151. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 19.) 
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An Inter-Core Council in a Denver High School 


PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
Co-ordinator of Instruction, East High School, Denver, Colorado 


One of the most delightful experiences which a visitor to East 
High School can have is to sit in on the “inter-core” council of the 
eleventh-grade core classes.1_ These classes, five in number, consti- 
tute a group of two-hundred pupils who have planned their work 
together for almost two years under the leadership of five teachers, 
who have specialized in English, social studies, art, science, mathe- 
matics, and home-economics. The work for which they plan varies 
in amount from three hours of the school day in the first year that 
they were together to one hour of the school day in the present 
semester. 

In order to plan co-operatively for the work to be undertaken, 
and especially for the general program of the group, the five teach- 
ers and ten pupils, two representatives from each core class, meet 
every week around a conference table. Sometimes the group meets 
after school; sometimes, during school hours; but, no matter when 
the meeting occurs, or how long the discussion lasts, there is never 
a dull moment for the participants. 

One teacher acts as chairman of the group. This responsibility 
shifts from teacher to teacher each semester. Pupil membership 
shifts also twice a year, with one member from each group con- 
tinuing and one dropping out to be replaced by another. 

Each core class brings its problems to the council, which acts 
as a clearing house for ideas. In the choice of a new unit of study, 
suggestions from the various classes are made through pupil repre- 
sentatives and teachers. Each suggestion receives careful considera- 
tion; sometimes the ideas are so fruitful that they are welcomed by 
each class in the planning of its special unit, sometimes they are 
recognized as valuable only to one group, sometimes they are dis- 
carded altogether. Each pupil has a voice in the discussion and 
each teacher contributes from the wealth of his experience in order 
that the program may be as varied and as rich as possible. 

Among the problems which the council considers are the stating 
and defining of common objectives, ways of building a unit of 
work, ways of building co-operation in class activities, ways and 
means of developing some important skill, such as accurate and 
vivid written or oral expression, ways of developing a free reading 
program for each individual, and possible techniques for evalua- 


1 Anyone interested in a discussion of the core class mentioned in this article is re- 
ferred to a paper “Cooperative Planning of a Denver Core Course’ by four of the 
teachers involved, Edith Henry, Chandos Reid, Betty Sparhawk, and George Wagner, 
which appears in the November, 1939, issue of the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, pp. 434-437. 
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tion. An important responsibility of the council has been the com- 
posing of an evaluation sheet on which pupils and teachers in the 
core classes record the progress of their work. Accounts of field 
trips, those especially valuable, the listing of speakers who have 
contributed to the information or point of view of a class, and the 
citing of valuable references and materials make the council a 
resource to the whole group. Many are the notes which are jotted 
down in the note books of representatives for the carrying of in- 
formation to each class concerned. 

This pioneering council, established two years ago, has led the 
way for other groups in the school. Two other councils, though less 
experienced, are finding in the relationship of pupils and teachers 
a new comradeship and a new stimulus to group thinking. 


Introducing a Course in Social Culture 


MRS. HELEN W. LARABEE 
Home Economics Teacher, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 


The genesis of a new high school subject known as “Social Cul- 
ture,” in the Hugh Morson High School of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, was simple. 

A general survey of the student body unexpectedly revealed a 
desire by numbers of the students for something wholly unique and 
different from any other subject in the curriculum, a regular high 
school course for both sexes in which the problems of social be- 
havior, everyday etiquette and modern gregarious living could be 
studied—for credit. 

It was a thrilling challenge and the possibilities seemed unlim- 
ited. What would the school authorities do about it? Principal 
G. H. Arnold set out at once to meet that challenge. At the begin- 
ning of the fall term students were given the privilege of enrolling 
in a brand new course with the intriguing title of the Social Cul- 
ture class. 

The results were gratifying from the start. A group of rather 
mature boys and girls with explorative minds began working in a 
virgin field. Student interest was evinced by the spontaneity with 
which objectives of the course were outlined and the suitability of 
a text and numerous reference books were discussed. In order to 
facilitate this textual exploration, books were borrowed from the 
school library and numerous reference materials from the Home 
Economics department were thoroughly scanned. 

The book finally chosen as a text was “Behave Yourself.”! Why 
this book? Because it was so obviously written for the modern 
tempo of American youth. It skillfully and graphically depicts the 
proper procedure a high-school student should follow from the 
strenuous ordeal of waking in the morning to the whispered “Good 


1 Behave Yourself, Allen and Briggs. J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, 1937. 
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night” at the door following the Junior or Senior Prom. Further- 
more, it offers helpful advice on such troublesome matters as letter 
writing, what to do when traveling, proper conversation, entertain- 
ment, introductions, public appearances and other related topics. 

Units set up for primary consideration, suggested by the stu- 
dents themselves, were “Hospitality in the Home,” “Everyday Man- 
ners and Customs,” and “Courtesies of the Day.” Later such topics 
as character, personality development, the art of effective grooming, 
proper dress on all occasions, family living, courtship, marriage, 
personal hygiene and other similar subjects were discussed frankly 
and honestly by teacher and students. To vary the program, several 
outside speakers appeared before the class and made contributions 
on topics of interest to the edification and delight of the group. 

During the study of the first few units, naturally enough, the 
students began to cast critical eyes at the conduct of their fellow 
classmates and of the entire student body. This led to a desire to 
effectuate a change in the general deportment of those about them. 
To this end, a set of practical, workable rules for behavior on the 
school grounds, in the halls, auditorium, and classrooms was de- 
vised. 

To provide a medium for securing a general student interest in 
this personal improvement, a question box was placed in the hall 
and questions were solicited bearing on vexatious school problems 
of conduct and manners. These questions were then answered by 
the class in accordance with the list of prescribed rules and re- 
turned to the originators. 

Then followed quite an ambitious undertaking. Questionnaires 
were sent to two hundred and ninety-four upperclassmen on prob- 
lems of social conduct. Girls were interrogated as to what were the 
little annoying boresome things they disliked most in boys and also 
what were the characteristics they admired most in the opposite 
sex. Boys were in turn questioned in like manner. The findings 
were indeed interesting. 

The girls stated that their most violent dislikes were boys who 
smelled strongly of tobacco smoke, who were boorish and uncouth 
in manner and careless in the matter of dress and care of the body. 
They very definitely objected to a fellow who was always giving a 
girl the “rush” and then passing on to other interests. They de- 
plored dishonesty, sissiness, and dirty fingernails. Most of the girls 
expressed a distaste for the boy who was rough in his treatment of 
them. 

On the other hand, the type of boy who was held in most favor 
was the one who had good manners and high ideals. Best liked 
types of individuals were those who were dependable, sincere, neat 
in dress and personal appearance, good mixers, sociable, and 
friendly in spirit. 
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The boys indicated by their replies that they disliked girls who 
used too much makeup, who were conceited, incessant smokers, 
fickle, loud and boisterous, those who wore flashy clothes, affected 
long fingernails and bright red fingernail polish, and, last but not 
least, had the habit of public primping. 

By their replies the boys evidently liked the girls who had a 
good disposition, who were attractive, honest, sincere, truthful, who 
were good sports, had good common sense and were no constant 
fault finders. 


A Home-Room Plan for a Junior High School 


MARVIN KNUDSON 
Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota 


The home-room program in Austin High School had not been 
working as effectively as it should. In the fall of 1938, L. J. Gustaf- 
son, principal of the high school, suggested that he and the assistant 
principal each head a committee of teachers in the senior and 
junior high schools, respectively, to attempt to develop a more vital 
program. The following report concerns itself with the work of 
the junior high school committee. 

Before the committee went to work, the first thing that was 
emphasized was that a different psychological approach and ma- 
terials of a different nature were needed for each of the grades 
represented. 

The time allotted to home rooms is usually about one half hour 
period per week. The first question to be decided on was, “What 
is the home-room program supposed to accomplish in the time 
available?” In order to answer this question it was decided that 
objectives for each grade should be agreed upon. These were de- 
termined after considerable discussion by teachers and pupils in 
the junior high school cabinet. The cabinet is the representative 
body of the junior high school. 

So far so good—objectives guide the way but do not provide a 
down-to-earth workable program for a busy teacher. Therefore, 
the committee developed several suggested lessons designed to con- 
tribute to each objective. New suggestions are added to the original 
ones from time to time and those that do not seem to be effective 
are discarded. 

A large, catalogue-sized, home-room manual has resulted from 
the contributions received so far. Each home-room teacher in the 
junior high school has one of these manuals to use as a help in 
working out her home-room program. In addition to the specific 
lessons, it contains a section devoted to a discussion of the philos- 
ophy of home-rooms and hints that might prove valuable in carry- 
ing out a vital home-room program. The fact is made clear to all 
teachers that it is not mandatory to use the lessons found in the 
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book so long as something is being done toward realization of the 
objectives. 

The committee started work in the fall of 1938 and has since 
revised the lessons and altered objectives in the light of the year’s 
experience. Naturally there has not been a one-hundred-percent 
acceptance or use of the plan by all teachers in the system—in fact, 
some will not be convinced. However, the general feeling among 
the teachers is that it has helped considerably to make home-rooms 
more purposeful and worth while. 

The following skeleton outline of the objectives and titles of 
lessons is submitted for comment and criticism: 


7TH GRADE 
Objectives Lessons Suggested in Manual 


1. To familiarize student with his . Getting acquainted with each other. 
new school environment. . Getting acquainted with the build- 

ing. 
Attendance office procedure. 
Clubs and activities open to junior 
high pupils. 
Basketball rules and _ interpreta- 
tions. 
Football rules and interpretations. 
Library procedure. 


To teach pupils to be able to con- . Lessons on parliamentary proce- 
duct a business meeting. dure. 
Guide sheet on how to use above 
material. 
Minutes of a business meeting. 


To encourage development of de- . Lesson on responsibility. 
sirable habits and characteristics. . Cost of carelessness and neglect. 
Health and cleanliness. 
Courtesy. 
Thrift of time. 


Acquaint the teachers with stu- 
dents and students with teachers. 


8TH GRADE 
Objectives Lessons Suggested in Manual 
To acquaint students with the 1. Getting acquainted with each other. 
teachers and with each other. (Less 
time needs to be spent on this in 
8th than in 7th.) 


To develop ability to conduct busi- 1. Lessons on parliamentary proce- 
ness meetings. dure. 


To create an interest in extra-cur- . Clubs and activities. 

ricular activities. 2. Sportsmanship. 
Football rules and interpretations. 
Basketball rules and _ interpreta- 
tions. 
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To promote personal and self-de- 
velopment. 


Lessons on mental health. 
Courtesy—Introductions—Table eti- 
quette—Conversation—Everyday life. 


. Citizenship—in home and commu- 


nity. 

Hobbies. 

Radio. 

Books and magazines. 
Building friendships. 


QTH GRADE 


Objectives 
Knowing each other. 


Acquainting new students with 
their school environment. 


Development of skill 
mentary procedure. 


in parlia- 
Sportsmanship. 


Development of habits and ideals. 


Orientation for senior high school. 


Leisure time activities. 


Lessons Suggested in Manual 
Getting acquainted with each other. 


Attendance office procedure. 


Lesson on parliamentary procedure. 


Rules for football. 
Rules for basketball. 


Personality. 

Thrift of time. 

Boy-and-girl relationships. 
Development of physique and per- 
sonal appearance. 

Tolerance and attitudes. 


What the senior high has to offer. 

a. By way of curriculum and sub- 
ject choice. 

b. By way of vocational advance- 
ment. 

c. By way of educational advance- 
ment. (Charting your course.) 
Clubs and activities open to senior 

high pupils. 
Vocations and jobs. 


Movies. 


When Cash Isn’t Necessary 


KATIE IRIS VINSON 
Seventh-Grade Teacher, Penderlea School, Penderlea, North Carolina 


“Yes, I would like to eat a hot lunch in the Penderlea School 
Cafeteria, but Daddy cannot find a market for his farm produce 
and we're short of cash.” 
Thus was our problem of finding a market for farm produce 
presented. But where could the school find such a market? Where? 
In the Cafeteria! 
Then the question of how to accept the products arose. This is 
being solved by the girls and boys in the seventh grade who have 
opened a commodities depot in their workroom. This depot acts as 
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an exchange between the Penderlea School Cafeteria and the stu- 
dents who wish to buy lunches. 

Each pupil brings his dairy products, canned goods, meats, or 
fresh fruits and vegetables into the depot. He puts his foodstuffs 
on the grading table where a seventh-grader grades it and passes it 
on to be weighed or measured by a classmate. Then the owner of 
the produce receives in exchange a mimeographed ticket that 
bears his name, date, and the value of the produce. The ticket has 
a stub which is filed at the depot for future checking. 

In connection with this work the pupils in the seventh grade are 
studying marketing, allotments, and control. They have had two 
very interesting experiences. First, the market was flooded with one 
or two products. To balance supply and demand they studied the 
government crop allotments for the past years and based their sys- 
tem of allotments on their findings. Second, the quality of goods 
to be accepted constituted a problem. To solve this the students 
put up a grading table and had recourse to self-pride and public 
opinion as grading standards. 


Spelling in the Integrated Program 


HATTIE JENKINS 
Principal, Cumberland Homesteads School, Crossville, Tennessee 


In the seventh grade at the Homesteads School an integrated 
program is being used this year. The success with which spelling 
has been taught in this program seems to indicate that this type 
of work can be carried out of the elementary school into junior, 
and even senior, high school. I cite spelling as an illustration be- 
cause this particular group seemed weak in spelling and English 
vocabulary and special notice has been taken of the improvement 
made. 


Although the state-adopted spelling text for this grade is used, 
this is not the only source from which words are learned. More 
helpful to the students is the plan to acquaint them with unusual 
words found in their work from day to day. 


Most of the actual study is done in the class and directed by 
the teacher through discussions and questions from both teacher 
and pupils. As the pupils study they are encouraged to write on 
the board words which they cannot pronounce, words whose mean- 
ing they cannot understand from the context, and words which 
they feel they should learn to spell. These words are then taken 
up with the group, explained, divided into syllables, marked dia- 
critically, pronounced, and defined. In defining, the material from 
which the work was taken is referred to by page, paragraph, and 
sentences. Thus the pupil is helped to get the meaning, by associa- 
tion with other words. 
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Following are illustrations of what develops from one day's dis- 
cussion, with the spellings and meanings as they arose in the class: 


( bear—present—I bear my burdens. 

carry bore—past—He bore our burdens. 
borne—perfect participle—Our burdens are borne by our 
( Heavenly Father. 


Multiplication division subtraction addition 
Multiplicand dividend minuend sum 
Multiplier divisor subtrahend 
Product quotient remainder 

difference 


In conclusion it might be pointed out that a representative from 
this group was county champion speller in a county where formal 
teaching by subjects is far more common than is any attempt at 
integration. 


Rest-Period Provision in a Consolidated School 
MABEL E. GARRISS 
Seaboard School, Seaboard, N. C. 

Wherever high-school students and younger children are trans- 
ported together to the central school certain problems arise with 
regard to the younger children. In our school the small children 
riding long distances on crowded busses became cross and irritable 
by afternoon. Parents complained that first graders had to stay 
in school too long and were exhausted upon reaching home. 

Because of the high-school students the day could not be short- 
ened, so we decided to provide rest periods for the little folks. 
Mimeographed letters explained the situation and asked that each 
child bring to school a thick rug, quilt or blanket approximately 
36” x 24”. 

Immediately after the noon recess we darkened the windows, 
and the children spread their rugs on the floor. They lay on their 
backs with closed eyes (to begin with, at least) and rested for forty- 
five minutes. Later, thirty minutes came to be considered sufficient. 
At a signal from the teacher each child folded his rug according 
to certain directions for preventing the dirty side coming in con- 
tact with the clean side, and placed it on a table in the corner. 
The teacher adjusted the lighting and all began to be busy about 
finishing the day’s work. Those remaining asleep were not inten- 
tionally disturbed, but were allowed to awaken naturally. 

After the adoption of this plan children left school in a more 
pleasant mood, parents stopped complaining of children’s fatigue, 
children ceased begging to be allowed to stay home and came to 
school with better attitudes with which to begin the day. 











In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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“Sex Differences in Adolescent Attitudes Toward Best Friends.” Sister M. 
Lucina. The School Review. 48:512-16. September, 1940. 


Are there significant sex differences in the attitudes of adolescents toward 
their chums? Do friendship attitudes gradually assume prominence over “gang” 
loyalties during adolescence? The investigator in this case formulated such an 
attitude test with the help of fifty boys and seventy-five girls from three dif- 
ferent high schools. When formulated this attitude test was given to over 600 
adolescents in three public senior high schools in Texas, in two private senior 
high schools in Louisiana and Oklahoma, and in one junior high school. Such 
test items as the following illustrate the technique employed: 

. 1. My best friend is true to me. 
3. I am proud to be seen with my best friend. 
18. My best friend cheers and comforts me.” 

The statistically reliable sex differences found to exist between boys and 
girls are interesting and informative. In some cases the findings confirm the 
ideas of teachers and parents on this subject, in other aspects the findings are 
in sharp disagreement with generally accepted beliefs. 


“Faculty meeting: September 1940 (A Spector from the Old World Hovered in 
the Air).” Douctas S. Warp. The Clearing House. 15:6-9. September, 1940. 


Have you been wondering just what you should teach to boys and girls in 
high school in this war-torn year of 1940? Have you felt that fear every time 
you turned on the radio that the news would be still worse? Have you been 
shaken rudely out of that complacency which American isolation formerly gave 
you? Are you tense, high-strung, and irritable at the beginning of the school 
work of the year when you should be fresh, eager, and rested? What faith do 
you as a teacher have in your own job and in your own security? Are you 
mentally healthy at this time of great national crisis? If any of these questions 
bother you, this short, yet dynamic article should refresh and strengthen you 
for your task. 


“Let’s Use NYA.” W. B. McPuHerson. The American School Board Journal. 
101, No. 3, pp. 18, 88. September, 1940. 


After five years of existence on an experimental basis, this author believes 
that NYA aid for high-school students “. . . should be ready to make certain 
changes and transitions as it grows up into its next stage of development.” 
He discusses certain aspects and possibilities, including: (1) The use of the 
NYA to provide scholarship at public expense for able students who cannot 
get an advanced education in any other way; (2) The principle of employer- 
employee relationship; (3) “An hour’s work for an hour’s pay”; (4) Carefully 
planned work programs to obliterate the “reliefer” attitude; (5) The possibili- 
ties for guidance in the NYA program; and (6) The NYA as a regular part of 
the school system. 


“National Defense and the School Curriculum.” H. L. Casweitt. Curriculum 
Journal. 11:248-51. October, 1940. 


While the National Congress and the government are planning for physical, 
economic, industrial, and military defense, how are plans being formulated to 
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offer opposition to the psychological attack upon us, to the war of ideas and 
ideals? In this article a man of national reputation in the field of the cur- 
riculum calls attention in timely fashion to the main weakness of democracy— 
namely, that “schooling” will automatically result in desired social outcomes. 
Can we retain the values achieved over a long period of years? Can national 
and social solidarity be maintained in this period of stress while inequalities, 
lack of opportunity, and injustices press heavily upon us? In curriculum pro- 
grams, what attention should be turned to real problems of living, of civic 
education in order that our emotions, understandings, and ideals may keep pace 
with our physical and material preparations? Perhaps some of the money for 
national defense should be spent upon an extended educational opportunity, in 
this author’s opinion. 
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“The Dictionary of Occupational Titles.” Wittt1aAM H. Sreap. Occupations. 
19:16-19. October, 1940. 


This new Dictionary classifies and defines over 17,000 different jobs. One of 
the major projects of the Occupational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service (U.S.E.S.), the suggestions offered here for its use should 
prove of great value to school administrators, counselors, and personnel work- 
ers, as well as of aid to employment officers. The author discusses job defini- 
tions, job analysis by industries, standard occupational classifications and code 
numbers, verification lists, etc. 





“Educating Youth to Meet National Problems.” Joun W. StTupEBAKER. The 
Journal of the National Education Association. 29:173. 


The dictators know what they want; they tell their people what to believe; 
they have a program for youth, whether we approve of that type of program 
or that ideology or not. Thus the totalitarian states appeal to youth by the 
simple yet effective technique of saying that there are more jobs and oppor- 
tunities than there are youth trained to handle them. Are American youths 
assured that they are needed, that there is a place for them? These and other 
problems connected with youth- and adult-serving organizations outside of the 
traditional school set-up are considered by the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
in this article. 


“Father and Mother Sharpen Their Wits.” Kart Detzer. School and Society. 
52:65-67. August 3, 1940. 


Adult education is no longer simply education for literacy or for the 
naturalization of aliens. This account gives an interesting picture of the various 
types of continuation education for 7,100 adults offered in the San Jose (Cali- 
fornia) public schools. More than one third of San Jose’s school pupils are 
adults. From their long-continued experiments in this field, certain significant 
features have emerged and are described: (1) Courses for educational democ- 
racy; (2) Courses for those striving for economic betterment or seeking addi- 
tional or commercial skills; (3) Courses for those at the “top of the social 
ladder”; and (4) How the program is financed. 


“Coming of Age in America: Shorty Comes To Terms With Himself.” Hersert 
R. Sroiz. Progressive Education. 17:405-11. October, 1940. 


This is the first of a group of “case” studies in a series of stories of boys 
and girls growing up. Based upon actual cumulative records and personal 
observation for more than seven years, it is more than provocative in the ques- 
tions it raises and the challenges it makes to teachers. 














Reviews of Recent Books 
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Twenty Centuries of Education. Eocar W. Knicut. New York: Ginn and Co., 
1940. Pp. xviii + 622. $3.25. 


Professor Knight presents the history of education in the light of the 
present national and world situations. His preface is typical of his book in 
being a happy combination of what should be commonplace ideals in present- 
ing the history of education and a consciousness of the present needs that make 
a rewriting of educational history desirable. He states his purposes in writing 
the book as follows: “(1) to consider some of those economic, political, social, 
and religious facts of history which seem to have retarded education and those 
which seem to have promoted its growth; (2) to direct attention to educational 
problems of the present whose roots seem to reach back into the past; and (3) 
modestly to suggest, whenever and wherever possible, solutions for such prob- 
lems.” He seems to carry his purposes out quite well. 

Professor Knight devotes the first third of his book to summarizing edu- 
cational history prior to the introduction of European civilization to America. 
Having laid his foundation he frankly treats educational history for the past 
three hundred years from the point of view of the United States—except in the 
chapter, “Some National School Systems,” in which he devotes seventy-five 
pages to give in brief and readable form descriptions of the outstanding edu- 
cational systems of Europe and Asia. The titles of the other chapters in this 
major portion of his book are as follows: “Beginnings of Public Education in 
the United States”; “The Slow Development of American Democratic Principles 
in Education”; “The Important Place of University Education in the United 
States”; “Rapid Changes in University Education”; “How Certain Theorists 
Have Influenced Education”; “Growth of the Public-School Idea”; “The Uni- 
versities and Postgraduate Education”; “Changing Conditions Bring New Edu- 
cational Problems”; “The Problem of Meeting Democratic Needs.” The chapter 
referred to immediately precedes the concluding chapter, in which Dr. Knight 
elaborates his philosophy of democratic education. 

It will be recalled that Professor Knight's first major study in education 
dealt with the development of public education in North Carolina. His second, 
after some years of educational study, made available new materials showing 
the development of public education in the South as a whole. Four or five 
years ago he wrote much of the best of these materials into a history of the 
United States, thereby giving to the South for the first time a fair recognition 
of its part in the development of American education. In this fourth volume, 
in which he orients the history of American education with reference to twenty 
centuries of European and American civilization, students will find that South- 
ern materials are again given a treatment proportionate to the treatment of 
materials contributed by other sections of the United States. 


HOLLAND HOLtTon. 


Educational Psychology. CHarLes H. Jupp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939. Pp. xx + 566. $2.25. 


To Judd, educational psychology is a study of the impact of civilizing 
institutions upon the maturing individual. The result of this impact is an 
interaction, for the individual is both adaptive and resistive, conditions which 
produce conformity on the one hand and change on the other. At the heart 
of the educative process are language and number. The institution of language 
growing as it does out of the rich experiences of the race influences the child 
from the very beginning. His reactions to others, his means of influencing 
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others are interwoven with his language development. As his personality 
grows to intellectual maturity as evidenced by his abilities to narrow his atten- 
tion, abstract common elements out of phenomena widely differing in external 
appearances, and finally to arrive at a generalization, language helps all the 
way. For these reasons, the development of vocabulary, reading readiness, 
methods of learning to read, and procedures which stimulate reading for under- 
standing in the upper grades receive much attention. 


In like manner, the learning of number is developed. The development of 
the institution of number is traced from primitive counting through Roman 
and Arabic numerals to the higher reaches of the mathematics. This is fol- 
lowed by the psychology of the individual's learning to count, to add, and 
to master the number system. Along with the procedures used in the acquisi- 
tion of these number concepts appear the processes of abstraction and generali- 
zation which are nicely illustrated in those aspects of mathematics commonly 
taught in the upper levels of the elementary school and throughout the high 
school. Handwriting, the social sciences, the natural sciences, and the fine 
arts are treated in the same general manner with minor changes when neces- 
sary. 

The greatest difficulties in learning arise out of the immature individual's 
attempts to learn the more generalized concepts of these institutions without 
having had the concrete experience necessary to understand them. Money, for 
example, is a generalized concept. It implies that value has been reduced to 
a common denominator. Only slowly did the race after various experiments 
with metals of various kinds, with the barter system, etc., arrive at the concept 
of money. The pedagogical danger is that the growing child on meeting this 
apparently simple but really very complex idea will learn to manipulate it 
properly but will not understand its nature. 


The last two divisions of the book on personality and the solution of 
educational problems seem commonplace and uninspired after the climax 
reached in the treatment of language and number and through them the 
psychological processes of abstraction and generalization. 


The book appears to the reviewer as partial and one-sided. So close has 
the author been to one school of thought largely inspired by himself that 
other work equally valuable is treated in a cavalier manner. For example, the 
word “motivation” does not appear in the index. The broad field of interest 
is dismissed in a few pages and the problems of growth and maturation 
are not adequately considered. It is clear that to this author education is for the 
most part an intellectual process by means of which the maturing individual 
learns to understand the civilization which encompasses him. 


This text is undoubtedly a significant contribution to educational psy- 
chology. Its style is learned and intellectual; its arrangement logical and 
compelling; and its illustrations full of point. 

A. M. JorDan. 


The Psychology of Secondary-School Teaching. James L. MurseLt. New York: 
Norton and Company, 1939 (Revised). Pp. xiii + 456. $2.75. 


This text brings the competence of the author in the field of psychology to 
bear upon teaching and administrative procedures at the high-school level. The 
author divides his presentation into four divisions: (1) How psychology can 
help to improve instruction, (2) How psychology can help in the administration 
and guidance of pupils in the secondary school, (3) How psychology can help 
in setting standards in the secondary school, and (4) How psychology can help 
in the control of conduct. Each of these he treats in fairly thorough and concise 
fashion. 
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The work will find a useful place among books in its field, particularly as 
a supplementary work in courses for the preparation of high-school teachers. 
In the reviewer's opinion it will be found a bit difficult in reading level for 
students below the college senior or graduate level. 
Rosen J. MAASKE. 


Teaching and Scholarship and the Res Publica. Franz ScHNEIaR. Berkeley, 
California: The Pestalozzi Press, 1938. Pp. 11 + 86. 


In this volume the author discusses such questions as the liberal arts college 
and human affairs, the place of modern languages, the relation of the college 
teacher to the high-school teacher, the obligation of scientists to the social 
order, business man and better education, and other interesting matters. 
He sees education not for “Our heads alone; we must pay closer attention to 
the heart than we have done so far. Our education must become more spiri- 
tual, in short, and must be freed from the chilling domination of those research 
men who are by temperament asocial and interested only in their particular 
little game of intellectual solitaire.” The book is a plea for better teachers 
and better teaching. The author believes that the liberal arts college teachers 
hold key positions for the advancement of thought and “practical idealism.” 


Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


The College Professor in America. CLAUDE CHARLETON BowMan. Philadelphia: 
The University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. x + 196. 


This, a dissertation in Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, is an 
analysis of articles published in nineteen general magazines in the United 
States between 1890 and 1938. In it the author has analyzed 375 articles (one 
third by professors themselves). By quotations and comments on the articles 
attempts were made to describe professorial personality, salaries of college pro- 
fessors, academic life, academic freedom, teaching and research, and the role 
of professors in public affairs. More than one half of the articles that dealt 
with academic freedom were published in The Nation and The New Republic. 
During the period from 1940 to 1934 eight articles were unfavorable toward 
academic freedom, fifty-six were favorable, and eleven were neutral. In the 
matter of teaching and research, twenty-six articles emphasized teaching, eleven 
emphasized research, and thirteen took “a middle ground.” This study, care- 
fully done, is an interesting contribution to higher education. 


Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Seventy Years of Textbook Publishing. THomas B. LAwLer. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1938. Pp. xii + 305. Price $3.00. 


This is a very useful history of a great American publishing house, Ginn 
and Company, from its beginnings in 1867 to 1937. During these seventy years 
this firm has published thousands of textbooks covering many fields of educa- 
tion. The volume does not attempt to present the story of all the books which 
this publishing house has brought out, but it does give an interesting view of 
the numerous activities in which the firm has engaged, some of the problems 
it has tried to solve and some of the vivid personalities that have had a part 
in the development of the firm. The theme of the book may be found in a 
quotation from Richard De Bury’s Philobiblon (1345) that “all the glory of 
the world would be buried in oblivion, if God had not provided mortals with 
the remedy of books.” 


Epcar W. KNIGHT. 
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Thinking in English. Book I. Racnet SaLissury and J. PAuL Leonarp. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. Pp. xv + 327. $1.12. 


Here is a revision and enlargement of Making Sense, Book One, by the 
same authors. It is the first-year book in a senior high school composition 
series, in which the authors’ purpose is to help students master “the two-way 
flow of communication—the incoming channels of reading and listening and 
the outgoing channels of writing and speaking.” 


The book progresses from reading and listening to writing and speaking 
through projects which are types rather than fixed assignments. In view of the 
promising purpose as stated in the introduction, the slight emphasis upon 
listening is a disappointment. 

The “thought approach” necessitates what the authors call a viewpoint that 
is “psychological and constructive rather than grammatical and analytical.” 
Therefore few of the traditional grammar terms are used. For example, the 
punctuation of introductory participial phrases and the correction of dangling 
participles are taught with no reference whatever to the term participle. For 
those who wish to teach composition from the traditional point of view there 
is an introductory chart of conventional grammar terms and the numbers of 
the pages in the text to which they might be applied. However, the danger of 
confusing the student by such terms which are used by the teacher but not 
by the text makes the procedure of doubtful value. 


The typography and pictures are excellent. In spite of a good block on 
outlining in the text itself, the table of contents is outlined in an elaborate 
but confusing form. The elementary and very full treatment of such things 
as period and comma sense makes the book seem even more suitable for junior 
high school than for the higher grades. Some teachers might have a minor 
criticism to make of the treatment of the growing tendency to use me afte 
it is. The two sketches and the story of the freckle-faced boy who “might easily 
be dubbed a prig” seem a definite encouragement to any high-school boy or 
girl to avoid the “thought approach” to the question. 


ELIZABETH H. Rusk. 


Exercises in Reasoning. JoserpH A. NyBeERG. Published by the author, 1940. Pp. 
84. Price goc in lots of 10 or more. 


This booklet presents the outward appearance of a workbook although the 
contents are quite different from any other such book. The book was evidently 
written in order that there might be available suitable material for teachers 
and pupils in training the latter in the art of reasoning. One of the desirable 
outcomes of the use of such material should be to increase the amount of 
transfer of reasoning from geometry to the ordinary activities of life. While 
much of the material used was taken from geometry or algebra, a great deal 
of it has its roots in logic. Most people would readily admit that the steps in 
the reasoning process, the pitfalls as explained and illustrated and the princi- 
ples set forth are valuable knowledge for people to have. Most teachers would 
be quick to recognize that here may be found much material that would be 
valuable in the classroom, particularly the geometry class room. It seems to 
the writer of this review, however, that there is also a good deal of the mate- 
rial that is above the intellectual heads of the great majority of pupils at the 
time they are taking geometry. For example, one problem given is to form the 
equation from which the following table was made: 


a 5 10 15 20 25 





b 60 30 20 15 12 
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Some might contend that some of the problems of the book are as void of 
practicality as were some of the old puzzle-type problems long since elimi- 
nated from modern arithmetics. A sample in point: 

“Joe, Bill, Edna and Ruth are four children of John Green and his wife 
Mary. Edna married Tom Carter and they have three children, Alfred, Anna 
and Edith. Tom Carter has a brother Walter who has two children, Kate and 
Sam. Henry Smith married Ruth Green and they have two children, Dick and 
Mary. Joe Green is a bachelor but his brother Bill married Mary Hinkle. They 
have no children, but Mary Hinkle’s brother Andrew has a son named Russell. 

Are Alfred and Sam cousins? Is John Green the grandfather of Russell 
Hinkle? Is Joe Green Dick’s uncle? Is Kate’s last name Carter? Are Andrew 
and Henry brothers? Are Anna and Mary sisters?” 

Some of the strong points are the work on generalization, the inductive 
method and its advantages and shortcomings, the importance of assumptions 
and definitions, the requirements of a good definition and the indirect method. 

This booklet should be welcomed by every geometry teacher and might well 
be of interest to teachers in other fields. 

H. F. MuncH. 


Chardenal: First Course. Louis C. LAMBERT. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1939. 
Pp. xx + 358. $1.60. 


Another of the perennial editions of Chardenal. This is a revision in the 
right direction. If you like the Chardenal type this will be satisfactory. 
There are many illustrations and drawings. The end sheets are maps of France 
and Paris. 


Huco Gipvz. 





Edited for reading and for acting in the modern classroom by 


LeRoy Puitirps & Mary Major Crawrorp. Foreword by Ipa 
A. Jewett. 26 full-page illustrations by RutrH Creicuton 


SHAKESPEARE FOR TODAY 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM - THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MACBETH - JULIUS CAESAR - AS YOU LIKE IT 


Five plays presented frankly for what they were intended—a 
source of enjoyment. The student will come to the classroom 
with the anticipation of an exciting, quick-moving drama, as 
spellbinding as the latest Broadway success. The plays have 
been skillfully arranged to clarify meanings and speed the action. 
The notes accompanying the text are informal and planned to 
anticipate difficulties, clarify obscurities, or suggest richness of 
meaning. Stage directions and business, airs for songs, and illus- 
trations bring the plays to life, whether for reading or for class- 
room production. 
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